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The Meaning of Right and Wrong 


RICHARD C. CABOT 


Harvard University 


Z 
A study of ERE indeed is something new in the way of ethical 
this book will discussions—a book which frankly applies the 
scientific method to ethics, drawing its data, not from 
be a pleasant tradition, but from life itself; which ranges Gandhi, 
and profitable Freud, and Bernard Shaw beside Aristotle, Kant, and 
experience Henry Sidgwick in ethical leadership; which describes 
P a method of assembling facts relevant for an ethical de- 
for the — and - so them —_ a way as "4 
make possible a rational judgment ut current pro 
eneangeeinente lems; which does not aim to show people how to act as 
or the censors of other people’s behavior, but how to judge and 
general reader. so steer their own; which is definitely concerned with 
the whole question of ethical ways and means as well 
as of ethical ends and ideals; which makes a place for 
the highest and best type of action—the supermoral. 


Expressed simply in Dr. Cabot’s own words—*T his book 
Published aims to show what it is that each of us needs to know and 

ne to think out in order to decide on his course of action so as 
May 9 to make it good for every one concerned.” 
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THE A PRIORI 


HE a priori has at least two meanings not usually separated: 

derived from the mind, universal and necessary. Kant, author 
of our most important past discussions of the @ priori, did not sepa- 
rate the two meanings. And Professor Lewis, whose recent book, 
Mind and the World-Order, contains our best recent discussions of 
the a priori, also keeps the two meanings together. Thus, Professor 
Lewis writes: ‘‘The a priori represents the activity of the mind 
itself,’’ and, directly afterward: ‘‘That only can be a priori which 
is true no matter what.’ 

The origin of both meanings and of their fusion lies in an epis- 
temological outlook which, even to-day, must be conceded points of 
merit. Stated in traditional terms, the doctrine is that knowledge 
has a twin source, reason and sense. But sense-experience, it argues, 
discloses merely the here and now, the particular and contingent 
(Lewis’s quale). Accordingly, if there is anything universal and 
necessary, not particular and contingent, it must have been derived 
from reason, or mind, and be independent of sense-experience. 
The universal and necessary, thus, is the derived-from-mind. And 
both are a priori in being equally independent of sense-experience. 

I do not propose to discuss this epistemological doctrine. I pro- 
pose simply to accept the view that the a priori is the epistemolog- 
ically universal and necessary. In some of its forms, as we shall see, 
the universal and necessary is to some extent dependent on some sense- 
experience. But we shall see no reason for believing that it does 
not always extend, in scope and in validity, beyond the actual range 
of any such sense-experience. Whether the universal and necessary 
is derived from the mind, is a further question. I believe there is 
good reason for holding that, at least in some cases, such as the 
a priori for knowledge mentioned below, this is certainly highly 
doubtful. Accordingly, I propose not to include derived from the 
mind in the meaning of a priori. This will have the advantage not 
only of keeping our meaning of @ priori single and free of a pos- 
sible inner conflict, but of avoiding certain psychological and specu- 
lative complications well known to anyone who has tried to deal 
critically with the phrase, derived from the mind. 


1Pp. 196-197; p. 197, italics in text. 
253 
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A correct orientation to the problem of the a priort and knowl- 
edge is important. I believe this lies in discussion of a distinction 
between the a priori for knowledge, the a priori in knowledge, and 
a priort knowledge. An understanding of this distinction will make 
clear, I think, the relation between the a priori and knowledge, 
which is what is wanted. By knowledge throughout is meant human 
knowledge and human knowledge as we know it to be, which, I 
think, is all we can mean by human knowledge. The a@ priori is 
discussed simply in relation to this knowledge. No attempt is made 
to fathom the @ priori in relation to knowledge in some hypothetical 
or utterly unknown past, present, or future state. 

By the a priori for knowledge, the first a priori, is understood 
whatever, besides knowledge and intrinsic characteristics of knowl- 
edge, is universally required for human knowledge as we know it 
to be. Some illustrations of this a priori will be given in discus- 
sions below. Instances that may be mentioned at once, a priori at 
least for our knowledge of nature, are space and time. Neither is a 
judgment, or piece of knowledge. Both are, rather, constituents of 
natural phenomena, that which the judgments of natural knowl- 
edge are about. Yet space and time are required for judgment 
(not im judgment) if that judgment is to be a knowledge of nat- 
ural phenomenon. To be a natural phenomenon, as we know it, 
an object must at least be in space and occupy time. Space and 
time, hence, are universal and necessary in objects for knowledge, 
if that knowledge is to be a knowledge of natural phenomenon. 

The a priori for knowledge contrasts with the a priori in knowl- 
edge. The a priori for knowledge concerns characteristics in the 
object of knowledge, although it may also concern the subject; 
e.g., his necessary cognitive equipment. The a priori in knowledge, 
however, always concerns knowledge itself. 

This a priori consists in those characteristics universally required 
of judgments to be pieces of knowledge. One instance is internal 
coherence. That is, if a piece of supposed knowledge, say, an in- 
ductive judgment, is internally incoherent, so that either its ref- 
erence or its description is confused, it certainly can not, as it 
stands, be true—a piece of genuine knowledge. It is simply con- 
fusion. Internal coherence, hence, is universal and necessary in 
a piece of knowledge if it is to be a piece of genuine knowledge at 
all. Other illustrations of the a priori in knowledge are identity and 
diversity. And additional ones will be mentioned in a moment. 

Kant believed that his table of categories summarized the a priori 
elements im our scientific knowledge of nature. This is, in some 
cases, debatable. For instance, causality and substance-quality do 
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not appear to be forms in natural knowledge. They are forms in 
natural objects, ways in which that which is known, not the knowl- 
edge, is organized. If a priori, they are a priori for natural knowl- 
edge, like space and time, not a priori in it. I say, for instance: 
‘A is the cause of B.’’ Causality, if here, is the way in which the 
two events, A and B, are together in nature. It is a relation in- 
ternal to the judged, not the judgment. The relation internal to 
my judgment is not causality, but logical identity. A, as the sub- 
ject-part in my judgment, is identical in meaning with the cause of 
B. And as in my judgment, A is not the cause of the cause of B 
or in any other relation except logical identity with the other part 
of my judgment, ‘‘the cause of B.’’ 

This point about causality, that causality is a relation between 
events, but not between their meaning, which is the knowledge of 
events, applies with proper qualifications equally to the other two 
relation-categories of Kant, substance-quality and _ reciprocity. 
These are also forms in which natural phenomena exhibit them- 
selves, not forms in knowledge of them. I say, for instance: ‘‘A 
is a quality of the substance B.’? Substance-quality here is the way 
in which the natural entities, A and B, stand to each other. <A, for 
thought, is related to B as a quality is to a substance. The rela- 
tion internal to my judgment, however, is not substance-quality, 
but logical identity once again. A, as the subject-part in my judg- 
ment, is identical in meaning with a ‘‘quality of the substance B.’’ 
And as in my judgment, A is not a quality of a ‘‘quality of the sub- 
stance B,’’ or in any other relation except logical identity with the 
other part of my judgment, ‘‘a quality of the substance B.”’ 

Some of the Kantian categories, unity and plurality, for in- 
stance, seem, however, to belong to the a priori in knowledge. They 
appear to be features which all natural knowledge to be knowledge 
’ must possess. All the categories were understood by Kant to be 
both a priori forms of nature, and logical functions or a priori 
forms in knowledge. Kant tried to ride both horses. As already 
pointed out, this does not seem to be true of the three central rela- 
tional categories, which, if a priori, are merely a priori forms of 
nature; ie., a priort for natural knowledge. But other categories, 
such as unity and plurality, taken abstractly, are so general that 
it is obviously possible to hold that in a general sense they are also 
universal and necessary characteristics of judgments, a priori in 
knowledge. 

The a priori in knowledge, as above described, has a relation to 
the problem of rationalism and empiricism, which might be briefly 
mentioned in passing. Undoubtedly, all knowledge of nature arises 
with direct experience. That is, without sensation, an understand- 
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ing of nature is impossible. Empiricism, so far, was certainly justi- 
fied. But there is another side. Judgments, to be knowledge, must 
fulfill certain universal and necessary requirements of rationality. 
They must be so-and-so: coherent, ete. This was a strong point in 
traditional rationalism. This point was summarized by Descartes 
when he spoke of clearness and distinctness. Clearness and dis- 
tinctness are universal and necessary im those judgments which are 
to be knowledge. 

One general question is raised by the whole preceding discus- 
sion, which should be answered here. What is the test for the 
necessity of which we have spoken? We have said, for instance, 
that space is necessary for natural knowledge, and plurality neces- 
sary im all knowledge. How can this be known? There seems to 
be only one way, namely, fair trial. Try to eliminate the allegedly 
necessary element in question. Try, for instance, to construct a 
piece of knowledge, or to find a piece of knowledge, without any in- 
ternal plurality whatsoever. If that can be done, plurality is not 
a necessity in knowledge. And if it obviously can not be done, and 
I think it can not, I believe we must admit that, within our knowl- 
edge of knowledge, it is a necessity in knowledge. 


II 


Discussions of the a priori have usually been devoted mostly to 
a priort knowledge, the third a priori. Kant held that mathematics 
and mathematical physics were instances of a priort knowledge of 
nature, and conceived one chief task of his first Critique to be to 
show how such knowledge was logically justifiable. Kant held also 
that the first Critique itself stated a knowledge which is universal 
and necessary. The propositions of the Critique, under criticism 
by successors, have not proved to be as true as Kant seems to have 
believed them to be. But both here, and in his view of exact sci- 
ence, Kant was, I think, aiming at an important point. I will re- 
turn to this in the next sections. 

Professor Lewis’s book also contains a doctrine of a priort knowl- 
edge. In an interesting article commenting on Lewis’s doctrine,’ 
Professor Murphy has pointed out an ambiguity in this doctrine, at 
least in regard to knowledge of physical nature. Professor Lewis 
appears to defend the view, although he also gives good grounds 
for denying it, that there is a knowledge of physical phenomena 
derived purely from the free activity of the mind itself, independent 
of external support, and remaining true of nature no matter what 
later experience of nature reveals it to be. Professor Murphy re- 


2‘*Mr, Lewis and the A Priori,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXIX (1932), pp. 
169-181. 
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gards such a doctrine as entirely erroneous. His point appears to 
be that the truth of judgments of physical nature is always de- 
termined, not by the mind’s free will, but by the objective’s actual 
character. The mind’s free and independent activity by itself 
never determines any truth about nature, but, at best, merely what 
we intend to mean by the assertions in our judgments of nature, i.e., 
what they should be taken to refer to.* 

To state it a bit differently, Professor Murphy’s position is that 
if @ priory means derived purely from the mind itself independent 
of all external support, there is no such thing as a priori knowledge 
of physical nature. I think we may agree with this position. At 
least we have already granted, above, that there can be no under- 
standing of nature without sensation. In other words, no truth 
about nature is derivable from the mind working freely and without 
any codperation whatsoever from some sense-experience. 

This, however, does not entirely dispose of the problem of a 
priort knowledge. Besides derived purely from the mind, a priori 
means universal and necessary, a quite distinct and to us its only 
acceptable meaning. There remains, therefore, the problem of a 
priory knowledge in the sense of universal and necessary knowledge. 
As already said, Kant claimed to find such universal and necessary 
knowledge in exact science, and in transcendental philosophy, imma- 
nent metaphysics. I wish now to determine, in a way quite inde- 
pendent of Kant, what can be said for such a general view. 


Ill 


By immanent metaphysics we will understand here the attempt 
to determine the intrinsic character of the most basic principles of 
order in nature. That is, it is a critique of the presuppositions of 
the natural sciences. This is, perhaps, a narrow definition of im- 
manent metaphysics, but it appears to be what Kant meant by it, 
and it will be sufficiently accurate, I think, for our discussion here 
of a priori knowledge. 

Instances of such presuppositions of science are uniformity and 
causality. And the aim of immanent metaphysics, in regard to 
them, is to find a definition, or, less narrowly put, a precise state- 
ment of their essential properties. This statement should be free of 
ambiguity and incoherence, in short, meet the a priort demands 
of rationality, and, at the same time, to be a priori knowledge, it 
should be necessarily adequate to all instances of the presupposition 
under consideration, i.e., universal and necessary. This last demand 
is the important point. It would be fulfilled, I think, if the state- 
ment proposed, say S is zy, where S is causality, were shown by 

8 Ibid., p. 180. 
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analysis to be such that not only is any random instance of S, say 
T, clearly xy, but 7 may still be an instance of S with only zy, and 
can not be an instance of S unless it does have at least x and y, or 
zy. The statement, 8 is xy, true of 7, would, then, necessarily be 
adequate to any and every instance of S, since the indispensable es- 
sentials of S would have been shown by the analysis to be at least zy. 

It is not especially important, for our present purpose, to pro- 
duce and discuss specific statements, or definitions of S, but several 
general considerations about such a priort knowledge in immanent 
metaphysics should be presented. 

In the first place, such definitions, if attained, may legitimately 
be called a priort knowledge in the sense of a prior accepted in this 
paper. Fulfilling the demands of rationality, such a definition 
would be intelligible to all. But, more important, it would be 
necessarily valid for all cases of 8. In the construction of such a 
definition, as I have said, some analysis of instances of S§ is involved. 
This analysis is such as to show that any random case of S, such as 
T, as a case of S, is not only xy, but must be at least xy, since other- 
wise, say when it is only 2, or only y, it simply is not a case of S. 
In other words, such analysis shows that any random instance of 8S, 
to be an instance of S, need not be more and can not be less than zy. 
And this, I take it, means that any instance, to be a case of S, must 
be at least such as the definition constructed in the original analysis 
lays down. 

The procedure in constructing such universal and necessary 
knowledge, in the second place, is not at all arbitrary. It is not a 
matter of stipulating, before all analytic experience of S, that here- 
after S will mean xy, nothing else, and then ruling out all instances 
as instances of S, if they are not at least zy. No such free legis- 
lation by the mind is involved.t The a@ priori knowledge attained, 
rather, as just explained, is based on some direct analysis of at 
least an instance of the metaphysical principle in question. The 
matter is not at all settled by stating before all analysis what you 
wish to mean by 8. Professor Murphy brings this out clearly. It 
consists, rather, in showing, by an explicit analytic examination 
of direct experience, that any random case of S, such as JT, is 
clearly what you wish to mean by S, and can not be less and must 
be as much if it is still to be a case of S. 

One might indeed say, in the third place, that the a priort 
knowledge under discussion always involves an @ posteriori element 
if one means by a posteriori merely the psychological fact of con-~ 
sultation with some instances. The knowledge attained, however, 


4This seems to be, at least in part, the view of Professor Lewis, Mind 
and the World-Order, Chaps. 7, 8; and is criticized by Professor Murphy. 
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is not at all particular and contingent, or a mere summary of pre- 
vious experience; i.e., @ posterior: in the logical sense. It is uni- 
versal and necessary, and it is indeed universal and necessary 
simply because consultation with a case of S shows that the knowl- 
edge here correctly states what at a minimum at least any case must 
be to be a case of 8S. The validity of the knowledge attained, thus, 
extends to any instance of S, and it is not confined to the instance, 
or instances, experienced, which is the case with a posteriori knowl- 
edge strictly so-called. 

I have said that it is not especially important for our present 
purpose to produce and discuss specific statements, or definitions 
of 8. That, indeed, is the proper business of immanent metaphysics. 
The chief thing here is to understand what sort of thing such defi- 
nitions are, or to get a correct understanding of a priort knowledge 
in immanent metaphysics. It may be pointed out, however, that 
there is no general reason why such knowledge should not exist. It 
is perfectly possible, unlike knowledge of nature derived purely 
from the mind, which is not so, since knowledge of nature, or at 
least human knowledge of nature, always requires sensation. The 
chief requirement for the possibility of this knowledge, I think, is a 
diversified set of analytically accessible instances of the principles 
in question. Given this, analysis has the external requirements for 


attaining the essentials desired. And it is obvious to anyone who 
has at all examined the matter, I think, that such instances exist 
and exist profusely, in regard to causality, uniformity, relation, 
event, and the other presuppositions dealt with by immanent meta- 
physies. 


IV 


Besides immanent metaphysics, mathematics and mathematical 
physies were considered by Kant to possess universal and necessary 
knowledge. The judgments of these sciences, he held, constituted 
an @ priort knowledge of nature. As above, I wish to determine, 
in a way quite independent of Kant, what can be said for such a 
general view. First, physics. 

The case of physics differs in one major detail from that of im- 
manent metaphysics. Immanent metaphysics, in so far as it has 
to do with nature, seeks to deal with it in the concrete. In its more 
advanced mathematical form, physical science, however, often tends 
to be, not an analysis of concrete nature, but of models, ideal situa- 
tions, extensive abstractions, which have been allowed to take the 
place of the concrete because simpler and more capable of swift, 
mathematical treatment. Frequently, laws of physics are the out- 
come of analyses involving weightless levers, ideal gases, closed 
systems, six-dimensional spaces, and so on. That is, they are, as 
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they stand, formulae descriptive of an ideal world, not evidently 
descriptive unreservedly of untidy nature. 

The immediate attainment of the scientist here, nevertheless, is 
not different in principle from that of the metaphysician. He 
works with mathematics, not ordinary language; he deals with a 
constructed world, not actual nature. Yet his aim is simply to 
frame in mathematics a formula which will hold for the sort of 
situation he has under consideration. Moreover, the sort of situa- 
tion under consideration can in general have nothing in it except 
what the scientist has already admitted into it in the situation im- 
mediately before him for analysis. This is the advantage of a sub- 
stitute construction, the specifications can be made once and for all. 
Accordingly, the formula which expresses satisfactorily the char- 
acter of the situation before the scientist for analysis, will neces- 
sarily fit all cases of this sort of situation. If true for the initial 
construction, it will be true necessarily for every other such con- 
struction. Thus, the immediate outcome of the physical scientist’s 
efforts here, after all, is simply a body of a priort mathematical 
truth, although not about nature, but about a constructed world 
which has been allowed to take nature’s place. 

Some have said that this is the correct way of interpreting 
Kant’s beliefs about the judgments of mathematics and mathe- 
matical physics. They are a universal and necessary knowledge, 
not about things themselves, but about a humanly constructed world. 
Since our interest here is not the interpretation of Kant but the 
discussion in contemporary terms of a problem he stated, it is not 
important to debate this matter at any length. No doubt it is a 
suggestive interpretation, although much can easily be said against 
it. After all, Kant did not think of the phenomenal world as a 
consciously formulated body of ideal entities deviously derived from 
nature. The phenomenal world was nature. And it was constructed, 
not by conscious formulation, but by sub-conscious synthetic proc- 
esses; and it was constructed, not out of fictions, abstracts, ideal 
entities, but out of the concrete welter of sensuous materials. 

In regard to nature itself, as distinct from a consciously con- 
structed world, mathematics and mathematical physics wear a some- 
what different character. The aim and attainment of each appears 
not to be certainty, or necessary truth about nature, but simply proba- 
bility. One aspect of the case of mathematics is summed up by 
Einstein when he writes: ‘‘ As far as the laws of mathematics refer 
to reality (nature) they are not certain, in so far as they are certain 
they do not refer to reality (nature).’’> And the mathematician, 
on the whole, appears to be content with such a state of affairs. 


5 Sidelights on Relativity, p. 28. 
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Much the same thing may be said about physical science. It seems 
content to attain merely hypothetical generalizations, usually sta- 
tistical, not applying accurately, as they stand, to that individual 
routine which alone is nature in the concrete.* In certain cases, to 
be sure, natural science appears to attain a sort of @ priori in re- 
gard to natural fact. For instance, oxygen and hydrogen appear 
to be universal and necessary elements of water, that without which 
water can not be, hence a priori essentials. Such @ priori results, 
even if moderately extensive, seem, however, to be accidental by- 
products in a general search for satisfactory probability generali- 
zations, not the central aim or attainment of natural theory.” 

Much of the comment in the preceding section on the @ priori 
truths of immanent metaphysics, applies, with qualification, of course, 
to such a priort knowledge as attained by the exact sciences. 

This knowledge, in the first place, is here understood as @ priori 
only in the sense of being universal and necessary, not in the sense 
of being derived from the mind. In the case of formulae for a con- 
structed world, this knowledge might legitimately be said to be 
derived from the mind. But even in this case, our contention is not 


6 ‘* Uniformity and Induction,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXIX (1932), p. 143, 
mentions several of a number of important references on this point. 

7 Morris Cohen, Reason and Nature, p. 137 ff., holds that @ priori knowl- 
edge consists of those propositions which must be presupposed and can not be 
proved or disproved within the system to which they are a priori (p. 138). The 
logical result of such a view, I think, is that @ priori knowledge, so long as it 
remains @ priori, must always be hypothetical. A point we have meant to 
stress in Sections III and IV, however, is that if any knowledge is properly 
to be called a priori, it is always demonstrative, not hypothetical. Now, it 
seems to me, that Cohen’s actual discussions of a priori knowledge fully bear 
out this point of ours, and not the strict logical result of his own definition 
of a priort knowledge already mentioned. For example, Cohen gives two major 
instances of a priori knowledge: the general laws of physics in relation to 
special branches of physics, and the general laws of mathematics in relation 
to special developments in mathematics (pp. 143-144). As to the former, I 
believe it is very questionable to say that the general laws of physics, by which 
I understand such laws as those of motion, gravitation, etce., can not be dis- 
proved by investigations in some special branch of physics. Certainly some of 
them have been at least indirectly upset by investigations into the speed of 
light, ete. And if this is so, clearly it follows that the general laws of physics 
are not a priori knowledge in Cohen’s own definition of such knowledge. In 
other words, Cohen’s first example is mistaken. This is our view—the general 
laws of physics are probability generalizations about nature, not a priori truths. 
As to mathematics, Cohen himself admits that a priori propositions of mathe- 
matics are demonstrative, illustrates this, and concludes that ‘‘in the realm 
of logic and mathematics, then, we have absolute a priori truth’’ (p. 144). I 
have already indicated my own view that the mathematician, in dealing with 
his private subject-matter, but not with the subject-matter of the experimental 
physicist (nature itself), can attain a priori knowledge. The point here is that 
Cohen himself shows in this discussion that knowledge which is a priori, 
genuinely a priori, is not hypothetical, but apodictie (demonstrative). 
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that this knowledge is a priort in this particular sense. Such in- 
terpretation is irrelevant to our thesis. In the second place, this 
knowledge is, in all cases, not a matter of pre-analytic fiat. Even 
where it concerns consciously formulated structures, it is the out- 
come of an analysis of instances or an instance of the construction 
in question. This means, in the third place, that like the knowledge 
in immanent metaphysics the knowledge here is, in a sense and to 
some extent, a posteriori, provided, to be sure, that by @ posteriori 
is understood here merely the psychological fact of consultation 
with some instances. This knowledge, however, is @ priori in the 
strict logical sense. That is, it is not particular and contingent, a 
mere summary of previous experience, valid only there. It is per- 
fectly general, and valid necessarily for all experience of the sort 
of fact, abstract or concrete, ideal or natural, which it professes to 
be dealing with. 
V 


These brief discussions complete our survey of the relations 
between knowledge, particularly general knowledge, and the a 
priori. These relations are correctly summarized, we have held, 
as the a priori for knowledge, the a priori in knowledge, and a priori 
knowledge. The major problems of generalization, or general knowl- 
edge, may be said to swing between two poles, probability and the 
a priori. Recent discussions have been occupied a good deal with 
probability. Professor Lewis has lately brought the a priori once 
more to the fore. 

In this paper, the concern has not been to enumerate exhaustively 
the detailed instances of the a priori, and to demonstrate each 
case to be indisputably an a priori. That is an encyclopedic task. 
The aim, rather, has been to outline correctly the three major re- 
lationships, as we see it, between knowledge and the a priori, and 
to illustrate each relationship with such detailed instances of the 
a priori as to make entirely plain both its general character and real 
existence. 


D. ‘W. GoTsHALK. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





THE FALLACY OF UNIPOLAR EXPLANATION 


S every action an imteraction? Do two factors, at least, enter 

into every chemical, physical, mechanical, physiological, or psy- 
chological process or event? 

I have come to believe that there is a common tendency to ex- 
plain any occurrence by reference to a single element or factor. 
This seems to me a serious error. The correction of it entails in- 
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teresting and far-reaching consequences. I propose to call the error 
‘‘the fallacy of unipolar explanation,’’ or briefly, ‘‘the unipolar 
fallacy,’’ or yet again, ‘‘the fallacy of unipolarity.’’ In what fol- 
lows I shall endeavor to expose the fallacy in connection with a 
number of traditional problems. I shall indicate in each case some 
of the consequences that seem to follow from its recognition. 

The problem of the relation between heredity and environment 
affords a convenient starting point. And it offers a simple and 
obvious illustration of the fallacy. 

It is plainly impossible to speak of hereditary tendencies apart 
from or unrelated to an environment. To speak of an ‘‘inherited 
tendency’’ can mean only that, in a particular situation, an organ- 
ism will develop or behave in a specific manner. But what if that 
particular situation does not occur? It must be plain that the de- 
velopment or behavior which is conditional upon it will not occur 
either. If the environment be too unfavorable, the organism will 
not develop or behave at all. It will die. 

On the other hand, it is just as plain that environmental forces 
act on something and that their operation is limited by something. 
The rational procedure, therefore, would seem to be to regard each 
term as the limitation of the other. To treat either of germ plasm 
or the encompassing situation to the exclusion of the other is as 
futile and unintelligent as would be the attempt to discuss one pole 
of a magnet without reference to the other. A simple rule would 
be to attribute to heredity only what can not be explained by the 
euvironment, and to environment only what we can not explain by 
heredity. 

Woodworth has expounded these views in a clear and interest- 
ing fashion for elementary students in his revised Psychology. 
The effect of environment, he explains, will be seen in the uniformi- 
ties it can impose upon diverse heredities or the differences it may 
produce in those that are similar. Heredity will be manifest in 
Similarities persisting through diverse environments or differences 
arising in similar. | 

Human problems in this field are so complicated that as yet 
there seems to be no possibility of exact description. Recourse 
must be had, therefore, to statistical analyses of mass effects. It is 
gratifying to note that promising beginnings have been made. 

Kant.—Kant’s epochal Kritik of Pure Reason is essentially an 
enormous elaboration of the discovery that the process of knowing 
is inevitably bipolar. This is a discovery of permanent value. To 
any experience the mind, or we would say today ‘‘the organism,’’ 
does contribute fully as much as the object or stimulus. 

The entry of the mind into the knowledge process as the second 
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and very active ‘‘pole,’’ Kant thought, made knowledge of the ‘‘real 
thing,’’ or ‘‘thing in itself,’’ forever impossible. To know what 
things really are, we ought to be able to view them separated from 
the disturbing and distorting activity of the mind. 

But if the mind in a bipolar relationship vitiates or distorts 
reality, are any polar relationships in any better standing? Can we 
arrive at the ‘‘thing in itself’’ until we have torn it loose from every 
possible ‘‘entangling alliance’’? But if we begin to object to polar 
relationships, where shall we stop in our search for the real thing 
short of an entity wholly unrelated to anything else? The ‘‘thing 
in itself’’ then turns out to be the thing by itself. 

But can anything exist by itself? Perhaps there may be some 
stern magnificence about such isolation; but more probably it would 
merely be one of chilly, even appalling nudity. Every rag of qual- 
ity is first stripped away (for qualities can be defined only in terms 
of interaction) ; and then our ‘‘thing’’ seems to have vanished with 
its garments. Perhaps, I am tempted to remark, in pursuit of 
them. 

Things seem to be onions, to use another figure, rather than arti- 
chokes. When one quality after another has been peeled away until 
all are gone, no delectable heart or center or substance remains. 
If there be a relation at all, it is a mere center, a mere grammatical 
subject for verbs that would otherwise float in mid air. 

Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Qualities.—The ancient and 
honorable problem of the status of the various orders of qualities 
scarcely arises, if we abandon the search for the thing in or by 
itself. Secondary and tertiary qualities do imply some form of 
consciousness as one pole of a relationship. It is entirely meaning- 
less to assert that grass is green or a Beethoven sonata superb apart 
from the consciousness upon which these may impinge. 

In being bipolar, however, secondary and tertiary qualities do 
not differ from the primary. Secondary and tertiary qualities are 
no less ‘‘real,’’ or essential, or constitutive of the thing. Primary 
qualities are just as truly bipolar or multipolar. The weight of an 
object, e.g., is probably not a relation between the object and any 
consciousness ; but it certainly is a relation between that object and 
the earth. The form and extension in space of any object are well 
known to be the result of extremely intricate systems of relation- 
ships between the electrons, atoms, and molecules that compose it. 
Chemical properties, obviously, are only interactions with other sub- 
stances. However we may push our inquiry, we find polar rela- 
tionships at every stage. 

Of all the relationships which an object may sustain, it seems 
arbitrary to select any as more real, more essential, or more consti- 
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tutive than any others. The ‘‘real thing is not to be defined by a 
few of its relationships alone—leaving the other relationships in 
some inferior status, as something less than ‘‘real.’’ 

We may, of course, select certain constellations of relationships as 
more interesting than others. We may find some more suitable for 
a particular purpose at any particular time. We may agree that 
some are of nearly universal and permanent interest, while others 
have only a limited or occasional significance. It is entirely legiti- 
mate to select any relationships we may choose for attention and 
discussion. But the qualities we choose are not for that reason 
more ‘‘real’’ than those we see fit to ignore—or may ignore because 
we didn’t see them at all. Ignoring relationships does not reduce 
them to an inferior status or to fictions. 

What do we mean when we ask, Is grass really green or beauti- 
ful? If ‘‘really’’ means in or by itself, ie., in isolation from all 
other entities, grass is neither green nor beautiful. Certainly it is 
not green unless the light that shines upon it contains green rays 
for it to reflect. But by itself grass could not exist at all. The 
primary qualities would disappear as completely as the others. 

If ‘‘really’’ means insulated only from any relationship to any 
form of consciousness, I think we must admit that grass is neither 
green nor beautiful. But why should we discriminate against just 
that group of relationships? Why should the relationships of grass 
to the soil, the water, the sunshine, and in general to the earth be 
‘‘real,’’ but its relationship to our sensory or emotional experience 
be something less respectable. 

If, finally, ‘‘really’’ means in any relationships that can be 
truly affirmed of it, grass is just as ‘‘really’’ green and beautiful 
as it is anything else. 

An extraordinary amount of confusion has resulted from the too 
common question whether secondary qualities are in the object or 
the observer. Some thinkers, not satisfied with either alternative, 
have located them in a rather mysterious ‘‘datum.”’ 

Of course no one really supposes that the relationship is one of 
spatial enclosure—as when a man may have money in his pockets. 
Things do not carry their qualities in pockets. Nevertheless the 
spatial metaphor obscures the simple truth that a quality is a dy- 
namic interaction within which we can distinguish factors or ‘‘poles.’’ 
The green-ness which we have been discussing is in nothing at all 
—neither the grass, the light, nor the observer. A number of proc- 
esses converge and interact in such a way as to constitute an event 
—seeing green grass. 

Epistemology should banish, it seems to me, such nouns as sen- 
sations, perceptions, or ideas. These are not things but events. To 
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describe the events we ought to limit ourselves to verbs. Organ- 
isms, we ought to say, sense, perceive, and conceive. Nouns serve 
to summarize these processes. Since grammar demands that verbs 
have subjects, we probably can not get along without words that at 
least have the form of nouns. But we should recognize that nouns 
immobilize the processes we are considering. And unless we are 
very alertly on our guard, that is fatal for clear thinking. 

When verbs are thus made into nouns, the nouns almost in- 
evitably form themselves into an impenetrable barrier between the 
mind and the object it would inspect. The mind, we discover then, 
can never know objects but only its ideas of them. This proposi- 
tion contains four terms: (1) the mind—(2) knows—(3) its ideas— 
(4) of objects. All the perplexities and controversies of Idealism 
and the various forms of Realism follow this initial confusion. 

But they can all be avoided, it seems to me, if we will insist upon 
using verbs to denote events and processes. We do not know our 
ideas. ‘‘Idea’’ is a noun denoting some part or aspect of the know- 
ing process itself. If we wish to be precise, we must say that the 
mind, reacting to stimulation by an object, ideates. On this basis 
we may analyze the knowledge-event as minutely as we please. We 
may determine its conditions and the rdle played by each factor. 
We have not erected an impenetrable barrier between mind and 


object nor created an insoluble problem through an unnecessary 
confusion. 


The Burmese language provides for the mention of qualities in 
a way that has much to commend it. It offers no grammatical 
equivalent for such a proposition as ‘‘Grass is green.’’ In place of 
the three terms of our proposition it has but two. <A simple suffix 
transforms the adjective into a verb. Grass, says the Burman, 
greens. 

Is that not the best possible description of the fact? In a given 
complex grass functions in such a way as to cause an observer to see 
it as green. Similarly a musical composition may function in such 
a way as to be judged superb. And in general things acquire and 
contribute to qualities as they pass into and out of their manifold 
and varied relationships with other things. 

Spontaneity—The assertion that an event may originate utterly 
apart from any connection with other events is plainly an instance 
of the fallacy of unipolarity. A spontaneous event, originating ab- 
solutely de novo, is inexplicable and incomprehensible. To be either 
it would have to stand in intelligible relations with other things. 
It is almost as unimaginable as an ultra-violet color. 

The question of freedom is obviously closely related to that of 
spontaneity. It is of such importance and interest, however, that 
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it deserves treatment at length in a separate paper. Freedom, I 
believe, means not the absence of any determination but a particular 
kind (or perhaps kinds) of determination. Moral freedom, I would 
suggest, is the capacity to be determined by the best. 

The Polarizing Function of Thought. Subject and Predicate — 
Whether all verbs must have subjects, I am coming more and more 
to suspect, is the fundamental problem of philosophy. Grammati- 
cally, of course, they do—at least in English. But is the only ne- 
cessity that of grammar? And were the framers of our grammar 
competent metaphysicians? Does the polarity of subject and predi- 
eate result from the very nature of the events that must be discussed, 
or is it merely a rather rough and ready device for dealing with 
them? The consequences that follow from deciding one way or 
another are highly important. 

If such verbs as to think, to feel, or to experience must have 
subjects, Descartes was right. He did establish a firm ‘‘ Archime- 
dean point.’’ Souls are secure. And they must plainly be very 
different from those other things that merely fill space, move, or 
enter into chemical combinations. Souls, too, must be distinct from 
all particular experiences or even from the sum of them all. So 
they may be said to have their experiences. It would seem to 
follow that souls could exist, even though they might have no ex- 
periences at all. 

One great question, then, perhaps the most important of all ques- 
tions, as to the nature of the Universe is settled. A number of other 
questions, too, are laid to rest. If a subject can exist apart from 
any or all of its predicates, substances are more than the mere sum 
of their accidents or qualities. Things are to be distinguished from 
their relations. They are something more than mere intersections 
of relationships. 

All this is very congenial to common sense and religion. The 
difficulty is to say what is left of a thing when we have stripped off 
its relationships, what a soul may be over and above its experiences, 
or what we may say of a subject except to affirm one or another of 
its predicates. The question becomes particularly perplexing, if 
we consider the verb ‘‘to be.’’ Can we distinguish between a thing 
and its being ? 

We reach the best part of an artichoke when we have plucked 
off all its leaves. But a soul devoid of all experiences, a subject 
stripped of all predicates, a thing denuded of all its qualities or 
relationships, all these seem inconceivable. 

The alternative, however, is scarcely more satisfactory. That 
alternative is to dissolve the subject wholly into its predicates, the 
thing into its relationships, the substance into its qualities, and the 
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soul into the flux of experiences. To exist, in this view, is to act. 
To act is to act on something. This other thing has its own proper- 
ties. Hence to act is to imteract. Interaction implies a system. 
To be, then, is to function as a center of interactions within a system. 

The trouble with this otherwise attractive view is that the things 
seem to have disappeared. There are interactions; but when we 
ask what interact, no answer is possible. All nouns melt into verbs. 
Process is the one reality ; but it is vain to ask what proceeds. 

Subjects and predicates, all this suggests, are temporary cleay- 
ages made by thought for its own purposes in a reality that is es- 
sentially continuous and fluid. Every noun is an artificially im- 
mobilized section of a reality that is ever in flow. Bergson’s famous 
illustration of the photographs that constitute a moving picture is, 
of course, familiar. Every picture is a ‘‘still’’; it is into such 
static elements that thought analyzes movement. 

There is no need to disparage the achievements of thought in 
its employment of the subject-predicate technique. That may very 
well be the only way in which we shall ever be able to think. But 
inevitably something will be lost. The finest achievements will be 
partial. Always there will be more to be said. 

In effecting such cleavages thought powerfully suggests a 
swimmer forcing his way through the water. His progress is pos- 
sible because of two opposite but equally significant properties of 
the water. It divides in response to the energy of his strokes. It 
immediately flows around the division and obliterates it. 

In experience progress is possible because the order of fact 
yields to our subject-predicate cleavages, but forever flows around 
all the terms we can devise. Our insights are not false. They are 
partial. They are real achievements. But they are only momen- 
tary cleavages. Even as we affect them, reality flows around them 
and renders them inadequate. Something will forever elude our 
most refined conceptual devices. We can not weave a net with fine 
enough a mesh to stop the flowing stream. 

Perhaps this is the very best thing that could be. It is no rea- 
son to despair. Rather it is challenge and inspiration. Just be- 
cause there will always be something beyond the utmost refinement 
of scientific procedure or the highest elaboration of philosophic con- 
cepts, science and philosophy are splendidly worth while. We 
need never fear that they will leave us nothing further to investigate. 

W. H. Roserts. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 
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Ethical Relativity. Epwarp WESTEeRMARCK. New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co. 1932. Pp. xviii + 301. 


Westermarck opens his book with vigorous thrusts. He makes 
a downright ‘‘denial of the objective validity of moral judgments 
ascribed to them both by common sense and by normative theories 
of ethics’’ (Preface). ‘‘The supposed objectivity of moral values 

. implies that they have a real existence apart from any reference 
to a human mind, that what is said to be good or bad, right or 
wrong, can not be reduced merely to what people think to be good 
or bad, right or wrong’’ (p. 3, italics mine). Moreover, that rejected 
notion of a ‘‘real’’ good or right is given ‘‘an emotional founda- 
tion.’’ All this seems to mean that a person of intelligence will not 
even think of the right as right, but will actually dispense with the 
notion altogether. The doctrine looks like the ancient sophistry ; and 
all the Platonic-bred impulses in a philosophical reader are aroused, 
so that he tends to read on with a repressed polemical spirit which 
is apt to obscure his perception of what might be true in the position. 

This fault in presentation applies not merely at the beginning, 
but to the whole book which is designed largely for the establishing 
of a negative. The opening chapters are on ‘‘The Supposed Ob- 
jectivity of Moral Judgments.’’ The first examines the diversity of 
opinion as to moral principles, notably as exhibited in Mill, Sidgwick, 
Spencer, Stephen, Paulsen, Bradley, and Rashdall. The second crit- 
icizes the notion of a general faculty or conscience, as well as the 
‘*supposed self-evidence’’ of principles, and it traces these unwar- 
ranted ‘‘suppositions’’ to common sense which is wont ‘‘to assign 
objectivity to our subjective experience,’’ and to universalize what 
is merely customary, and to believe that to be very real which educa- 
tion, the prestige of men, and religion have deeply impressed upon 
them. The conclusion of this chapter seeks, however, to avoid a 
misapprehension, that the reference to the subjective emotions of 
men is intended as a disparagement of the moral judgments: ‘‘these 
are not arbitrary. We approve and disapprove because we can not 
do otherwise; our moral consciousness belongs to our mental con- 
stitution, which we can not change as we please. Can we help feeling 
pain when the fire burns us? Can we help sympathising with our 
friends? Are these facts less necessary or less powerful in their 
consequences, because they fall within the subjective sphere of our 
experience?’’ (pp. 58-59). Nevertheless a negative position does 
result from the argument, ‘‘that there is no absolute standard in 
morality ...’’ (p. 59). And notwithstanding that some positive 
aspects are developed in Chapters Three to Seven, dealing with 
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‘*The Moral Emotions,’’ ‘‘The Moral Coneepts,’’ ‘‘The Subjects of 
Moral Judgments,’’ ‘‘The Variability of Moral Judgments,’’ the 
chapters which contain indeed the significant material in the book, 
still the argument finally turns negative again in two chapters on 
‘‘The Emotional Background of Normative Theories’’ where other 
ethical writers who think they are following reason are said to be 
actually the unwitting slaves of the emotional tendencies of their 
human nature. 

Since the book is so largely a case against others, one is obliged 
to search out for oneself the complete theory of this author, who has 
something important to say because of his knowledge of social phe- 
nomena and history. What, according to him, is the origin of 
morality? (ef. p. 177). How is it morality comes to mean what 
it does for the developed consciousness of man? What, in short, 
does the position look like when it is expressed out of the context 
of an attack on other theories? 

Morality is fundamentally a matter of feeling or emotion. Men 
feel resentment towards any cause of pain, and a grateful feeling 
towards a cause of pleasure (pp. 68, 87, 227, 260). When they are 
not immediately concerned, but onlookers, they feel a distinctive 
disapproval or approval over any conduct, or with regard to any 
sentient agent, that produces pain or pleasure in those who dwell 
within the area of their social interest (pp. 114-115). The moral 
emotions have the quality of either resentment or kindliness, and 
are thus ‘‘retributive’’ in character. But their distinguishing mark 
as moral emotions is their disinterestedness, and above all, their 
impartiality (pp. 11-12, 75, 90-91, 111, ef. 276). This is the feature 
which needs to be explained. ‘‘The question to be answered, then, 
is, why should we, quite disinterestedly, feel pain calling forth dis- 
approval because our neighbor is hurt, and pleasure calling forth 
approval because he is benefitted’’ (p. 96). The cue is taken from 
Polybius, and curiously enough from the same place to which David 
Hume referred in his Enquiry concerning Morals where he praised 
Polybius as ‘‘one of the gravest and most judicious, as well as most 
moral writers of antiquity . . .’”’ (Green & Grose, Essays, 2, p. 204). 
Westermarck quotes as follows: ‘‘ ‘If a man has been rescued or 
helped in an hour of danger, and, instead of showing gratitude to 
his preserver, seeks to do him harm, it is clearly probable that the 
rest will be displeased and offended with him when they know it, 
sympathising with their neighbour and imagining themselves in his 
ease. Hence arises a notion in every breast of the meaning and 
theory of duty, which is in fact the beginning and end of justice’ ”’ 
(p. 70). That ‘‘sympathy’’ is, in the first instance, a sensitiveness 
to whatever affects those about oneself (p. 96). But it is more than 
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that, for ‘‘the associated animals take pleasure in each other’s com- 
pany, and with this pleasure is intimately connected kindliness 
towards its cause, the companion himself, who is conceived of as a 
friend’’ (pp. 87-88). This ‘‘altruistic sentiment’’ is not only a 
‘kindly emotion’’ but ‘‘above all a conative disposition to promote 
the welfare of the object’’ (pp. 96-97). Hence we should beware 
of thinking that the moral emotions arise individualistically, and 
we ought rather to remember ‘‘that society is the birth-place of 
the moral consciousness; that the first moral judgments expressed, 
not the private emotions of isolated individuals, but emotions felt 
by the society at large; .. .’’ (p. 109). Given a society, then, and 
those sympathetic and altruistic tendencies in play, we can now 
explain the rise of a sentiment which is disinterested and impartial ; 
‘*Society is the school in which we learn to distinguish between right 
and wrong. The headmaster is Custom, and the lessons are the same 
for all the members of the community. The first moral judgments 
were pronounced by public opinion; public indignation and public 
approval are the prototypes of the moral emotions. As regards ques- 
tions of morality there was in early society no difference of opinion; 
hence a character of universality was from the beginning attached 
to the moral judgments .. .’’ (p. 50, italics mine). ‘‘Custom is 
fixed once for all, and admits of no purely personal preferences. It 
is equally binding for me and for you and for all the other members 
of the society. A breach of it is equally wrong whether I myself 
am immediately concerned in the act or not; this involves disinter- 
estedness. So also the condemnation of it is independent of the 
relationship in which the parties concerned in it stand to me per- 
sonally ; this implies impartiality in a larger sense’’ (p. 110, italics 
mine). Thus in their social situation men come to feel an emotion 
of approval and disapproval generally, and without regard to 
persons. 

It is a proper consequence of this position that all the concepts 
of morality should be derived from this experience of life under 
the domain of custom. ‘‘Tribal custom is the earliest rule of duty’’ 
(p. 109). Duty is found, then, in the reaction against violation of 
custom: ‘‘The doing of what ought not to be done, or the refraining 
from what ought not to be refrained from, is apt to call forth moral 
disapproval; this is the most essential fact involved in the notion 
of ought’’ (p. 123). And this concept is quite ‘‘prior to that of 
moral goodness’’ (p. 120) ; and also to that of ‘‘right,’’—‘‘the con- 
cept of right, then, as implying that the opposite mode of conduct 
would have been wrong, ultimately derives its significance from 
moral disapproval . . . we must remember that language and pop- 
ular conceptions in these matters start from the notion of a moral 
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rule or command .. . in other words, to have a moral right to do 
a thing implies that it is not wrong to do it’’ (pp. 126-128). 

This view professes to account for ‘‘the variability of moral 
judgments’’ and especially for the development of moral ideas. ‘‘It 
is obvious that the expansion of the moral rules has been a conse- 
quence of the expansion of the social unit and of increased inter- 
course between different societies, and if, as I. maintain, the range 
ef the moral emotions varies with the range of the altruistic senti- 
ment, there is every reason to assume that an immediate cause of 
the greater comprehensiveness of the moral rules has been a cor- 
responding widening of that sentiment’? (p. 200, italics mine). But 
none of this is due to ‘‘reason’’ (p. 203). ‘‘It will perhaps be 
argued that the impartiality which is a characteristic of all moral 
judgments required a universalization of the moral rules, and that 
this could only be accomplished by a process of reasoning, which 
gradually extended them to wider and wider circles of men and 
finally to the whole human race. But let us remember what the 
impartiality of moral judgments really implies. I have derived it 
from the fact that the retributive emotions which are expressed in 
the moral concepts are both disinterested, in the strict sense of the 
term, and are assumed by those who feel them to be uninfluenced 
by the particular relationship in which they stand to those who are 
immediately affected by the acts in question and also to those who 
perform the acts, or at the very least, that they are not knowingly 
partial. When a person pronounees an act right or wrong, it implies 
that ceteris paribus, it is so whether he, or some friend or enemy 
of his, does it to another ; or another does it to him, or to some friend 
or enemy. This impartiality has nothing to do with the question 
whether the agent and he to whom the act is done belong to the 
same or different families, tribes, nations, or other social groups’’ 
(pp. 205-206, ef. 228, italics mine). 

Here is the point at which criticism must begin. These disinter- 
ested and impartial moral emotions have been all along treated as a 
function of some actual society—the moral sentiments vary and 
develop with the actual range of the human association within which 
they are engendered ; but now, it appears, they mean more than that 
and they run beyond the purview of the altruistic sentiment itself. 
What has been felt as applying indifferently to all within the social 
group is now felt without any reference to the range of that par- 
ticular society and the feelings of men toward each other in it. The 
moral emotions here seem to contain within them a free idea as it 
were. And questions arise straightway: Is not this idea present 
from the start, even in the very ‘‘retributive’’ character of the emo- 
tions? Is it not the working of this idea in the minds of men that 
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has also had something to do with the very extending of the social 
order and the consequent ‘‘widening”’ of the altruistic sentiment? 
Indeed, Westermarck himself seems to admit something of the sort: 
‘‘In early society we often find that the practice of revenge is regu- 
lated by a rule that requires equivalence between the injury and the 
suffering inflicted in return for it’’ (p. 72, italics mine). Again, ‘‘in 
the course of progressive civilisation the moral consciousness has 
tended towards a greater equalisation of rights,...’’ (p. 112, 
italics mine). And this is something very different from ‘‘the indis- 
criminate attitude of early custom and law towards accidental in- 
juries’’ (p. 167). If these things are granted, is it not possible 
that morality is from the first something very distinct from custom, 
that it is, perhaps, essentially the critic of custom, that it ‘‘requires”’ 
or demands a true and equal rule and not merely a massive control 
in the society,—that demand for a rule always expressing a call for 
justice and equality. Are not such conceptions present, if only in 
a rudimentary form, from the start? Is there no such thing as a 
‘‘primitive’’ notion of equality even in the demand for retribution? 
Is there no recognition of other persons as being of some account? 
Without such personal recognition is society itself any more possible 
than a world of objects without the wnderstanding of the data of 
sense perception? It need not be urged, of course, that such ideas 
are the whole story. But surely the exclusive reference to custom 
and society is also not a complete account of the matter. 

And further, the close relationship between morality and custom, 
and always harped on by writers on ethics, can be explained with- 
out wholly deriving the former from the latter. Morality always 
asserts itself against odds and against social use and wont, and so it 
has to lay claim itself to being custom too, but the right custom, 
and this claim is preserved in language for posterity as well as for 
the immediate generation which needs to be led out of its blindness 
to custom. In like manner those who have proposed difficult re- 
forms in society have often pleaded that they were but restoring the 
pristine condition, the order of a Golden Age in the past, or else re- 
turning to Nature, itself a sacred order of things. Despite the 
tactical appeal to custom such reforms are very distinct from the 
customary and not really derived from it save in the sense that they 
are a correction or righting of it. Is not that generally true of the 
relationship of morality to custom? 

Westermarck involves us here in a question which was argued out 
very thoroughly in the eighteenth century. There arose in the 
middle of that century a group of writers following the empirical 
view who challenged the ideas of Grotius and of various others be- 
lieving in a ‘‘right of nature’’ and in the primacy of the idea of 
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right or justice. A contrary view had been asserted by Hobbes and 
it was developed more empirically, for instance, by Abbé de St. 
Pierre (Ouvrages, 1734, t. 2, pp. 107, 109), Diderot (Suite de 
l’Apologie de M. Abbé de Prades, Oeuvres, t. 1, pp. 454-455, 466- 
467), and by Rousseau, though only in the first version of his Social 
Contract, (C. E. Vaughan, Political Writings of Rousseau, Vol. 1, pp. 
493-495, 1915). The idea of justice was treated as posterior to some 
convention of society ; and it was from the utility of the rules which 
men learned to be necessary for a peaceable and secure life in society 
that they were supposed to acquire the idea of a fair or equal rule, 
which they then extended to the whole society of mankind. That 
doctrine was voluntaristic in character: men must act together in 
society if they are to survive; and, through acting so, they come to 
appreciate rules and laws of a common life, whence in turn they 
derive a general concept of a universal rule and good. It was 
Kant’s achievement to raise that question all over again, the question 
as to the conditions of man’s recognizing a moral law that is uni- 
versal and binding on all alike. Now in this book Westermarck is 
reviving the pre-Kantian position. For him, as for the empiricists 
of that century, the moral sentiments have a public import merely 
because they are phenomena of a society or ‘‘public.’’ The specious 
character of such an explanation appears the moment one insists 
on making a careful distinction between the agent and the observer 
in the case. (See W. Fite, The Living Mind, ch. 2). To an ob- 
serving sociologist a society exists when people are together and 
show tendencies to act and feel in common, and live under custom. 
From the outside this looks like a ‘‘public’’ and there seems to be 
a ‘‘public opinion’’ expressed in the custom, and even an obligation, 
for it is observed to be ‘‘equally binding.’’ But what is it to those 
who are living and acting under such a regime? As Westermarck 
describes the situation himself, the people are simply indiscriminate 
and blind in their mass reaction to any departure from the custom; 
they know nothing of either bonds or equality; they have no public 
opinion because they really do not have any opinion at all. And 
yet from the very fact of being under a blind, indiscriminate, brute 
control these same people learn to think and feel impartially, to 
discriminate and make retribution equal the offense and to pay heed 
to the reality of persons. In the eyes of the sociologist they were 
a society and a public even before they knew it themselves, and 
so their change from one state to another seems explained: they were 
acting as a public and so they became one in thought and word as 
well as deed; they were all indifferently under bonds and so they 
came to conceive of equally binding laws; they were devoid of any 
opinion of their own and so they had a public opinion, ete. The 
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real source of such confusion is the deceitful word ‘‘social,’’ which 
contains harbored within it the meaning of equality and fellowship; 
and so it seems to be no jump at all to derive moral impartiality 
and disinterestedness from the social custom. Is it not more reason- 
able, however, and indeed more historical, to suppose that those 
meanings or ideas obtained in some form even in the ‘‘early’’ condi- 
tion which is in other respects continuous with that of the civilized 
condition? And if that supposition is allowed, do we not have to 
describe any society that we can understand as having both custom 
and morality, and the latter as being a relatively independent phe- 
nomenon which can not be explanied without attributing it to 
normative ideas as well as to the emotional tendencies of a social 
nature. 

But the admission of any ideas whatsoever is debarred by the 
type of psychology to which Westermarck is committed. Moral 
emotions are the basis of the account, and emotions have no light 
in them, they illuminate nothing, they lack all ‘‘speculation.’? They 
are distinct elements or units in their own right, and they must 
be distinguished from all cognitions. But human experience is 
searcely found to be so; the distinctions are thus the work, once 
more, of the observing scientist, and even he has yielded partly to 
the facts and recognized an organic relation of the emotional with 
the conative. But cognition is still a stumbling-block, and neces- 
sarily so, to a ‘‘voluntaristic’’ view. It is admitted very much on 
sufferance, as simply ‘‘awareness,’’ or else as a non-committal ‘‘in- 
tellectual consideration.’’ The function of reason is confined to 
‘‘reasoning out’’ the means to any end which is set by conative 
interest. There is no suspicion here of any problem concerning 
knowledge. It is not even remotely considered whether or not 
knowing might not have objects peculiar to itself, or inject into 
human life demands or postulates or criteria by reference to which 
action as well as science is motivated and judged. Something of 
this sort is actually implied in Westermarck’s constant use of 
knowledge as a foil to the notion of a ‘‘normative science’’ of ethics, 
but he is content to reduce the pretensions of ethics in that regard 
and does not examine farther into the character of true knowledge. 
Nevertheless the same question of ‘‘relativity’’ can be raised with 
regard to it as to morals, and the answering should take care of 
both questions. 

However, Westermarck may be said to have scored against those 
who pretend that ethics is a ‘‘normative science.’’ Such a claim 
‘‘makes morality a matter of truth and falsity’’ (p. 3). It invites 
a fatal comparison of the so-called ‘‘moral truth’’ with truth as 
we have it in natural science. It exposes the extreme disagreement 
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of moral theorists as to the principles of their science. And they 
deserve the refutation, if we may call it such, because they have 
made morality too intellectual a phenomenon and they have ignored 
the manifest emotional and social forms in which it makes its ap- 
pearance. They have confounded the genres when they join both 
‘‘moral’’ and ‘‘truth’’ in one term. Both are normative concepts, 
and each is normative with respect to quite distinct aspects of human 
experience. The determining of action, of what ought to be done 
or what is right or good to do, is one thing; the determining of the 
truth or fact is another. The moral determination involves the 
ideas of duty, right or good; the scientific, that of the true or prob- 
able. We can discuss what ought to have been done so far as we 
are in a position to understand the intentions and the circumstances 
of those concerned in the act, but even when we discuss it or criticize, 
we are not judging of the truth or falsity of the decision, but its 
being right or good. Since, however, all communication and dis- 
cussion of such matters must take place by means of language, the 
acts or decisions are expressed to others in the form of judgments. 
It is always a question whether the description of a moral determina- 
tion is accurately conveying what it is. And other questions are 
also likely to arise, questions as to the intellectual consistency of 
what has been determined upon according to the account that has 
been given. Here truth is indeed relevant, but only to the intel- 
Jectual version of the moral act. And doubt of it or criticism of it 
can send the conscientious person back to his moral problem which 
he must determine anew, but still it is not the truth that he then 
determines but his moral duty or good. Simply because all talking 
about morality must be in the form of judgments it does not follow 
that morality is a form of truth. That is the besetting sin of philos- 
ophy, to intellectualize everything because it itself is an intellectual 
discipline. The present polemic is in this respect justified as a re- 
action against such a habit of thought, and it repeats the phenomenon 
of the British moralists of the eighteenth century downing the 
rationalism of their day. Indeed Westermarck consciously affiliates 
himself with that worthy empirical company, Hutcheson, Hume, and 
above all Adam Smith: ‘‘For my part I maintain Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments is the most important contribution to 
moral psychology made by any British thinker . . .’’ (p. 71). 


C. W. HENDEL. 
McGiLL UNIVERSITY. 
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Responsibility: Its Development through Punishment and Reward. 
LAURENCE Sears. New York: Columbia University Press. 1982. 
Pp. ix + 198. 

In this interesting and significant book speculative ethical the- 
ories and a socio-psychological technique of ethical adjustment meet 
on a fair field and, so far as observable evidence is concerned, specu- 
lative theories get a drubbing. From a consideration of the factors 
brought into opposition, it is obvious that the book should be highly 
suggestive both to the philosophical ethicist and to the teacher in the 
grade-school classroom. 

The argument of the book falls into three parts. Part I, ‘‘A 
Survey of Theories of Responsibility,’’ presents the theories of 
Utilitarianism—represented by Bentham, Mill, and Bain; of Evolu- 
tion—represented by Westermarck; of Idealism—represented by 
T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley ; and of the concept of ‘‘moral judg- 
ments as educational instruments of control’’—represented by 
Dewey. Part II, ‘‘A Study of the Development of Responsibility 
in Twelve Children,’’ presents a digest of twelve case reports of 
problem children whose social adjustments were effected by aid of a 
socio-psychological technique. Part III, ‘‘An Evaluation of Ethical 
Theories in the Light of the Empirical Data,’’ submits the several 
ethical theories to criticism in relation to these twelve case histories. 

In the author’s emphasis upon ‘‘control,’’ he exhibits a bondage 
to traditional Euclideanism which all biological theory, including 
ethics, must transcend if it would catch up with modern physics. 
But he is not alone in this respect. We are all more or less victims 
of the heavy hand of the past. 

In our newer physics, we are learning to think of all reality as 
being a processal, space-time field, ever achieving its own further 
continuance of existence. 

Such a conception puts beyond the pale the traditional, Euclidean 
authoritarianisms of whatever kind; and, with these, the conception 
of ‘‘control’’ as a description of the process by which ‘‘society,’’ or 
the elder generation, educates and socializes the younger. Man con- 
trols no thing external to himself without being coincidentally con- 
trolled by it. The control is mutual. Education is properly a proc- 
ess of assimilating originally neutral and unoriented childhood into 
the social ‘‘field’’ or process. If ‘‘society’’ would help the young to 
develop social and species responsibility, it must begin as early as 
possible to initiate the young into the interests by which the species 
life must carry on. 

In our speaking of adaptive behavior or reactions, we must over- 
come our Euclidean tendency to dichotomize organism and behavior. 
Any ‘‘reaction’’ that an organism ‘‘makes”’ is a change in the space- 
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time pattern of the very existence of that organism. We do not 
merely ‘‘make’’ reactions, we live them. And our concepts and ob- 
jectives are current patterned tensions serving as cultural substitutes 
for objects, actions, or relations more or less remote in point of time 
or space, or of both. 

There can be no responsibility save either upon an already cur- 
rent basis of native organismic tensions requiring consummation, or 
upon a basis of learned and accepted interests or objectives, also re- 
quiring consummation. Application of pain or pleasure stimuli in 
the absence of such motivation is meaningless. It has no title to the 
name of either punishment or reward. The experimenter with white 
rats recognizes this fact. We are often less intelligent in our treat- 
ment of human beings. 

We need to differentiate between two kinds of situation in which 
pain may conceivably be applied as an instrument of education. 
First, as a means of securing orientation and motivation. But such 
treatment of an individual only motivates him negatively, for an 
avoidance of the kind of situation that has brought him pain. Hence 
result lying and other efforts at deception, perhaps in the interest of 
even anti-social consummations. On the other hand, once an individ- 
ual has become positively motivated in reference to an intelligible 
objective, then the application of pain or annoyance for poor or lag- 
gard ways of attainment has meaning and some promise of efficacy. 
But how will you forward the process of cherishing a consummation 
by inflicting pain and thus associating pain with that consummation 
itself? You can lead a horse to water, but you can not make him 
drink—not by whipping or scolding; but you can, by feeding him 
salt and so intensifying his tensions requiring water for their re- 
lease. This illustration may properly suggest that satisfying stimuli 
as intended reward are on a somewhat different footing from pain 
stimuli as intended punishment. They can promote both intended 
motivation and also effort directed towards consummation. The 
problem of socialized orientation and motivation, and hence of se- 
curing social responsibility, must be solved in positive and persuasive 
ways, as a phase of the process of social assimilation. To ‘‘control’’ 
others in desired ways, we must first control ourselves so as to afford 
them stimuli persuasively conducive to those desired ways. And the 
behavior of both the ‘‘controllers’’ and the ‘‘controlled”’ is an in- 
trinsic phase of their very lives in the living. It is indeed a local 
phase of that self-weaving web of existence that we call the species 
life. 

These observations are not offered as strictures upon the book, 
but upon our common ways of thinking, which—save for the concept 
of control—are but faintly exhibited in the book. The publishers 
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have done their work well, and the author has furnished a bibliog- 
raphy and index. 
O. O. Norris. 


Micuigan State Norma COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Felix Adler, after a brief illness, died on April 24 in his 
82d year. To the readers of this JouRNAL it is unnecessary to 
speak of his distinguished career, of his great work in ethical theory 
and practice, and of the large circle of friends whom he has left 
to mourn his death and to cherish his life. As founder (in 1876) 
and life-long leader of the Society for Ethical Culture, and as author 
of many notable works on ethics, he has erected an enduring and 
living monument. Of the many honors and duties he held we men- 
tion that he was Professor of Political and Social Ethics at Columbia 
University since 1902; Roosevelt Professor at the University of 
Berlin, 1908-1909 ; Hibbert Lecturer at Oxford in 1923; President 
of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
in 1928; and one of the founders and editors of the International 
Journal of Ethics. 





As we go to press the news reaches us of the death of George 
Herbert Palmer on May 7 at his home in Cambridge, Mass. He was 
ninety-one years of age; senior member of the Harvard faculty. We 
join in expressing the sense of loss felt by his many friends, col- 
leagues, and students. He will long be remembered as a philosopher 
and teacher and as the beloved ‘‘father’’ of an illustrious Department 
of Philosophy. 
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